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A god is not so glorious as a king:
I think the pleasure they enjoy in heaven,
Cannot compare with kingly joys on earth;
To wear a crown enchas'd with pearl and gold,
Whose virtues carry with it life and death;
To ask and have, command and be obey'd. . . .

The conquering hero soon reaches the summit of his
power, in one scene appearing in a car to which two
kings are harnessed as horses.

Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia!
What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day,
And have so proud a chariot at your heels,
And such a coachman as great Tambuxlaine ?

The play is a riot of exaggeration and magnificent
language. All that happens during the course of it is
merely a series of pegs on which to hang fine sounding
speeches, thunderous boasts, loud lamentations, and
full-blooded curses. Two of Tamburlaine's captives,
Bajazeth and Zabina, before braining themselves
against the cage in which the proud Bajazeth is
dragged about, curse him in the most thorough-going
manner. It can be imagined how popular such a play
of conquest was in the age of Hawkins, Grenville,
Frobisher, and Drake, and with what delight the
audience must have heard its splendid language.
Tamburlaine's pride, as was prophesied by one of his
earliest victims, brings about his overthrow: but he
has already felt, in the loss of his favourite wife
Zenocrate, the one power before which his own is
nothing, the power of death. It is in vain for him to
claim a mastery: